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the amount of this covering and the brightness of its color 
vary greatly on different individuals ; it is generally com- 
mon, however, on the leaves while they are young, but 
gradually disappears, leaving the under surface whitish or 
bluish white. 

In the cafions of the Coast-ranges, where the Golden- 
leaved Oak grows at its best, it is usually a tree forty to 
sixty feet in height, although individuals nearly a hundred 
feet tall may sometimes be found, with a short trunk two 
to four or rarely ten feet in diameter, dividing near the 
ground into great branches which, spreading at right an- 
gles, touch the soil with their extremities and form a mass 
of foliage sometimes a hundred and fifty feet across. The 
bark of the trunk and of the branches is ashy gray and 
covered with flaky scales. The leaves, like the young 
shoots, as they unfold are clothed with the golden pubes- 
cence, and make a charming contrast with the mature 
leaves of previous years. These are usually about two 
inches long, oblong, pointed, obtuse or slightly heart- 
shaped at the base, and usually entire on old trees, 
although on young and. very vigorous trees, and especially 
on suckers; they are sinuate-toothed. They are thick, 
firm, bright and lustrous on the upper surface at first, 
although in time the bright green becomes more or less 
shaded with yellow. The male flowers, with eight to ten 
stamens and a five to seven-leaved perianth, are produced 
in short often branched catkins, while the female flowers 
are borne on short stalks, or are sessile on the branches. 
The acorn is oval, obtuse, half an inch to an inch anda 
half long, and is usually pubescent on the inner surface of 
the shell. Its base is enclosed in a cup covered with small 
appressed scales more or less hidden in the dense fulvous 
tomentum. The cup varies remarkably in shape and size, 
sometimes being hemispherical and sometimes saucer- 
shaped and very thick, with a broad thick rim. 

In the fog-laden atmosphere of the valleys of the Coast- 
ranges Quercus chrysolepis develops into such a tree as 
we have tried to describe ; more remote from the coast, 
and as it often grows scattered on high foot-hills, it be- 
comes more symmetrical in the general outline of its nar- 
row head, or at high elevations it is smaller, and on the 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada, where it is often found between 
three and eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, in 
Lower California and on the mountains of southern Arizona 
and of Sonora it is a small tree or often a little shrub with 
minute leaves and small acorns, but with the same gen- 
eral characters that serve to distinguish the great tree of 
the Coast-valleys. Some idea of the manner of growth of 
the mountain form of the tree and of the general appear- 
ance of the vegetation of the high slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada, may be obtained from the illustration which is 
published on page 127 of this issue, and which is made 
from a photograph taken by Dr. Wm. H. Rollins on the 
mountains overlooking the Yosemite Valley, although a 
series of illustrations will be needed to illustrate properly 
the appearance and manner of growth of this remarkable 
and interesting tree. 

As a timber-tree Quercus chrysolepis is the most valu- 
able broad-leaved tree of the California forests, although 
the trunk rarely produces logs long enough to manufacture 
into boards. The wood, however, which is very heavy, 
solid and tough, is well suited for wagon-wheels, agricul- 
tural implements and other tools, and the best trees, in 
spite of their inaccessibility, are now fast disappearing. 
It is probable, therefore, that in a few years, unless they 
can be protected in some way, all these great Oaks, the 
glory of California, worthy companions of the Sugar Pine 
and the Sequoias, and fit emblems of the Golden State, will 
have disappeared forever; for no one in California ever 
thinks of planting these trees or of protecting self-sown 
seedlings, which fall a prey to sheep and cattle, or are swept 
out of existence by the fires which year after year are 
burning ever-increasing gaps in the Pacific coast forests. 

The California Oaks, when removed from their home, 
have not usually flourished. They are not hardy in the 
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east, where, perhaps, our summers are too moist for them ; 
and in northern and central Europe they do not succeed, 
but in Australia, or in some part of the Mediterranean 
basin, perhaps some spot can be found where congenial 
conditions can be provided for these trees, and where, if 
they grow as they have grown in the California valleys, 
they will repay the care and labor needed to rear them. 


Suitable Names for Country Places. 


1% naming a country place there is great difficulty in hitting 
upon a title that shall be pleasing and suggestive without 
being hackneyed or savoring of sentimentality. 

In an old —— like England, where the language bears 
traces of Norse and Saxon and Roman occupation, there are 
a number of strong monosyllables descriptive of certain divi- 
sions of land that form effective combinations with more 
familiar words, or with a family name, for the designation of 
a country-seat or villa; so that their old titles seem particu- 
larly happy, and removed from the commonplace. Doomsday 
Book contains a number of these ancient terms in its de- 
scriptions of the holdings of the people in the days of William 
the Conqueror. A toft was a grove of trees on a hill, a croft 
an enclosure, the meadow-lands were divided into garths and 
deals by great furrows plowed by eight yoke of oxen, the 
wavering course of which can still be recognized from some 
Yorkshire hill, as well as the wide sweeps made by them in 
turning the corners, showing the curiously unchanging char- 
acter of English country life. 

There were then, as now, moors, or heaths, of wide extent, 
wolds—which sometimes mean a wood, and again a hilly re- 
gion devoid of timber, which may once have borne a forest 
on its rolling surface, of which only the name survives—and 
holms, which signify low, flat stretches of land near a stream, 
and also a river-islet. High ridges of land were known as rigs ; 
isolated rocks, like towers, are still called tors; the groves 
were wealds, and the forest-clearings royds; gate and forth, 
in Yorkshire, still mean a road. The old English name for a 
wild beast, deér, which in these combinations means a deer, 
survives in Darby, or Derby; in Darlands, also written Dare- 
lands and Deerlands, and in Dar-ton, which is found in old 
English as deértGn (deer-park). A map of Derby, made in 
1611, contains an emblematic drawing of a deer-park sur- 
rounded by a wooden fence, with a single deer in the middle. 

Also, in such names as Goat's Cliffe, Kid Tor, Lamb Hilland 
Hart Hill linger pastoral reminiscences of old England; 
Gates head means the goat’s hill, and probably Gad’s hill is a 
corruption of the same word, while the palace of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lambeth, bears record of a heath on 
which the lambs disported themselves before the town of 
London was built. A reminiscence of the Druids lingers in 
Selioke (blessed Oak), and a reminder of Christian zeal in 
Swinnock (burnt Oak), where the bishops cut down and burned 
these relics of heathen worship. 

ipbamagy gigs England the rural districts in their names bear 
traces of its history and its religions, of its early beliefs in 
fairies and giants, in Norns and sprites, and of the transfer of 
tradition to saints and the Virgin Mary, so that the titles of 
towns and fields and homesteads are an unfailingly interesting 
study. 

In our own geography we have reason to be grateful for 
such Indian names as have not been supplanted by honored 
English ones, or ugly inventions of our own, and some of these 
traces still linger in beautiful country-seats along the Hudson 
River, which are described by soft Algonquin syllables, as 
Algonac es and river), which is the name of a fine place at 
Newburgh. Canonchet is the Indian name of the Sprague 
place in Rhode Island ; Noneguacut Farm of a Rhode Island 
sea-shore home, and Chamcook of an estate on Passama- 
quoddy Bay, formerly occupied by Mr. Wilson. 

There is a pleasant set of names that we often find used both 
in England and this country, such as Hawkswood, Crow’s-nest, 
Oaklands, Hillside, Bellevue, Eagleswood, and the like, which 
have become. so hackneyed from frequent use that one hesi- 
tates to employ them, no matter how appropriate they may 
be to the surroundings. 

Other names have associations which endear them to us, 
like Sunnyside, which Washington Irving has made famous ; 
Edgewood, where Ik Marvel's farm continues to interest us; 
Idlewild, that Willis celebrated ; Elmwood, where Lowell lived 
and died, so that we hesitate to apply them to any less well- 
known place. In fact, when one begins the search for a fresh 
and telling name he finds the crop pretty well harvested 
already. 
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The names of English seats have a dignified and unaffected 
air, sometimes bordering on harshness, often resembling the 
titles of towns rather than houses. Thus we have Drentham, 
the seat of the Duke of Sutherland; Woburn, of the Duke of 
Bedford; Bowood, of the Marquis of Lansdowne; Welbeck 
Abbey, the famous mansion of the Duke of Portland, cele- 
brated for its underground rooms; Penshurst, the home of Sir 
Philip Sidney; Penrhyn, once the dwelling of a Cambrian 
prince ; while Broadlands is associated with ‘Lord Palmerston ; 
Penshanger, with Lord Cowper, and in our own day Hughen- 
den and Harwarden suggest Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Glad- 
stone of the ready axe. 

In our southern states names were always given to planta- 
tions, and even to small estates, Jefferson’s Monticello and 
Madison’s Montpelier being as well known as Mount Vernon ; 
and the names when given are accepted, as they are not apt to 
be in the north, where there is always a difficulty in making 
one’s homestead wear a name after it has been christened. In 
spite of illuminated headings on the note-paper, places con- 
tinue in popular parlance to be merely Smith’s, Brown’s or 
Robinson’s, of blessed memory. 

There are some good names of what Mr. Downing calls 
“gentlemen’s seats” in the neighborhood of Philadelphia— 
Stenton, the old Logan place; Alverthorpe, the home of the 
late Joshua Francis Fisher; Wakefield and Brookwood, of 
other branches of the Fisher family ; Belfield, the dwelling of 
the Wistars; Restalrig, the place of Mr. G. G. Logan; Ays- 
garth, of Mr. John Lambert. Barclay Hall was the name one 
Quaker gentleman gave to his home, in memory of Barclay 
of Ury, and Oxmead was chosen by another to designate his 
broad and fertile fields near Burlington, New Jersey. Champ- 
lost was so called in memory of a French town, where a former 
owner narrowly escaped death, and Butler Place was the prop- 
erty of Fanny Kemble’s husband, and bears his family name. 

People are fortunate when they find an old name that really 
belongs to the place they inhabit, as Dosoris does to Mr. Dana’s 
island, it being the country contraction of the old Dos uxoris 
in the ancient deeds of the spot. Indian Hollow is another 
good name that bears an old record in New England, as does 
Hamlet Lodge, the residence of the late Dr. Alexander Vinton, 
while Christopher’s Camp was the appropriate name of a 
Maryland farm-house ; but such titles are scarce. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Ruttenber in his Jadian Tribes 
of Hudson's River, that many of the Algonquin syllables would 
form melodious combinations of graceful significance in the 
naming ef places. Thus we might have: Napeena, abound- 
ing in birds; Algansee, water of the plains ; Iosco, water of 
light; Iénia, wanderer’s rest; Shominac, grape-land ; Tallula, 
leaping waters ; Osségo, fair view ; Biscoda, beautiful plain ; 
Minoma, good water ; Patosia, fair hill ; Osio, fine view ; Tario, 
beautiful rocks; Ackiana, good land; Acoma, rock water; 
Coio, beautiful falls. The syllable zo signifying beautiful in the 
last five combinations. 

The characteristics of a spot should largely influence the se- 
lection of its name, a soft and harmonious landscape calling 
for melodious syllables to express it, while a wild and ey 
scene would find better expression in some rough guttural, 
some ending in ough or orth, which might convey severity or 
sternness in the ——— There is a bleak and dreary sound 
in Cawdor, as of a spot haunted by ravens, while in Elsinore 
and Tantallon we catch the echo of the sea resounding in its 
hollow caves. Scotch names seem to harmonize with the 
landscape. Loughrigé. Glencairn, Argyll, Lochiel, savor of 
rocks and heather, while Stirling and Dumbarton, Crichtoun, 
Lennel and Montgomerie, have a soft suggestion of sunny 
stream and laughing brae in their smoother syllables, that lend 
themselves readily to music, which, however, even their long- 
est and apparently most unwieldly names do at the will of that 

wonderful minstrel, who sings : 

Hoot awa’, lads, hoot awa’, 

Have ye heard how the Ridleys and Thirlwalls and a’ 
With Willimondswick, 
And Hard riding Dick, 

And Hughie of Hawdon, and Will o’ the Wa’ 

Have set upon Albany Featherstonhaugh, 

And taken his life at the Deadman’s-shaw ? 


What a lilt there is in the very sound of the border lairds’ 
dwellings ; the song gallops like a bevy of moss troopers over 
the sod; one hears the measured rise and fall, the clink of 


hoofs, the jingle of bits, the rattle of reins, the rush of the lads 


as they sweep on in their fury. 

The Scotch habit of naming a man from his acres has a dis- 
tinct advantage by doing away with the monotony of Grahams 
and Gordons, Campbells and MclIntyres, that would otherwise 
overwhelm the land of clans. But who thinks of Lochiel as 
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an estate? yet such it is, and its owner’s name is Cameron, 
while James Hepburn’s patronymic is forgotten in the better- 
known Castle of Bothwell. 

Dunira, the seat of Sir David Dundas, we hear of in the 
poem of the Ettrick Shepherd, 


Bonny Kilmeny ga’ed up the glen, 
But ’twasna to meet Duneira’s men; 


while the castle of the Duke of Buccleuch becomes the back- 
ground of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, where it is commem- 
orated in that splendid martial opening, 


Nine and twenty knights of fame 
Hang their shields in Branksome Hall. 


Tantallon, the stronghold of the Douglas, Artornish, where 
were the “ rugged halls” of the Lord of the Isles, live in Scott's 
stirring verse with Roslin and Rokeby, Marwood Chase and 
Norham Castle, beside Netherby, Mingarry and Snowdoun. 

Firbeck is a good descriptive English name for a place, and 
so are Birkenbog and Netherlaw, which lagt belong to Sir 
Robert Abercrombie. Quiddenham and Skutterskelfe, Gway- 
nenog and Shillinglee are instances of indifference to euphony 
that we should hardly venture upon in this country. 

Holnicate, Hennerton, Ravensdale, Tregothnan, Hackwood 
Park and Forglen House are all the homes of nobles or gen- 
tlefolk in England, and many others might be adduced for 
copy or example, though some combination with the old Saxon 
titles of holdings seems the most easily adapted to our needs. 

Thorncroft is a good name for hedge-encircled grounds, 
Maplehurst for an enclosure with fine Maples, Birchwold for 
a house in the woods, Beechtoft for a hill crowned with these 
trees, Darhut for a lodge in the Adirondacks. Windycot 
sounds well for a sea-shore cottage, and Kineforth for a farm. 
One merry gentleman calls his hunting-lodge on top of a 
breezy hill Hitititi, which seems like Polynesian, but is pro- 
nounced with an English iota. Sorrowsikes is the gloomy 
title of the Tennant Place in Wensleydale, England; while 
Smyth’s Folly is a commemorative term not bestowed by the 
owner himself. 

A substantial volume might be filled with names already 
appropriated, but the most interesting field for research is in 
the Indian survivals, which I should be glad to receive from 
any one who could furnish them, and with them, if possible, 


their signification. 
Hinghen, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 


Notes of a Summer Journey in Europe.—IX. 


I HAD been advised to visit the famous Muskau Park, the 

masterwork of Prince Hermann von Piickler. Accord- 
ingly I went, and was not disappointed. As it was only four 
or five miles off the main railroad, between Berlin and that 
part of Silesia mentioned in the last number of these notes, it 
was an easy matter to stop over at Weisswasser, on the way 
back to Berlin, and take the short spur railroad to the little vii- 
lage, or town, of Muskau. It is seldom visited by strangers, 
although only three or four hours’ ride from Berlin. The re- 
gion all around is a most unpromising one for the creation of 
what has been called the best park in Germany. It is for the 
most part a sandy plain, which furnishes poor material for 
vegetable growth, or else the land is so low and flat that marsh- 
hay is the only harvest. Other large stretches are covered 
with a growth of Scotch Pine. The park, therefore, seems 
like an oasis in the midst of a comparative desert. The greater 
part of the site of the park itself was originally covered by 
swampy meadows or sandy plains, with no trees except a few 
old Oaks on some rising ground at a little distance from the 
River Neisse, which flows through the estate, while a few Lin- 
dens were growing near the village. 

Prince Piickler carefully studied the peculiarities of each part 
of the ground before planting, and so laid it out as to obtain 
the best possible natural effects. It is designed in large, simple, 
but beautiful lines, appearing as if planted by nature in her best 
moods, and giving the feeling that any other arrangement 
would be out of place. Prince Piickler made nature his life- 
long study, and his whole style of landscape-design rests upon 
a clear understanding of it. He was regarded as eccentric, a 
character which has been attributed to many a genius, partic- 
ularly to students of Nature. Goethe is recorded as having said, 
on leaving the Prince after a visit at Muskau, ‘‘ Nature is the 
most grateful, if the most unfathomable, study, for she makes 
the man happy who will be so.” 

In his early travels in England, France and other countries 
Prince Piickler, no doubt, saw and noted much which was 
afterward of service when planting his estate. 
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It is perhaps from the schloss and other points on the west- 
ern, or village, side of the park that the finest views of the best 
part of it are to be obtained. The arrangement of the speci- 
mens and groups of trees is so admirable that there is not a 
feature distracting or displeasing to the eye. Fresh vistas and 
landscape-pictures are brought out at every step or every visit, 
and roads and paths are so skillfully planned that their exist- 
ence is unsuspected until they are stepped upon. 

Most of the roads are so simply and naturally laid out, with 
due regard to the natural conformations of the land, that one 
wishes for a Prince Piickler in the designing of some recently 
made parks where roads often seem to be a main feature, 
where hills and great rocks have to be removed or mutilated 
and natural ponds filled in order to conform to lines traced on 
some chart, 4s peed without much reference to topography. 

The banks of the river flowing through the estate, and of the 
artificial lakelets, are broken and hidden by appropriate trees, 
shrubs, reeds and grasses. Where different kinds of trees 
have been used in grouping they have been so —-s selected 
with regard to color and quality of foliage, that the whole 
makes a perfectly harmonious picture ; and where shrubs are 
used about them to hide trunks and make an unbroken mass 
of verdure to the ground, the same thorough discrimination 
is shown. Specimens and groups of Lindens, Maples, Beeches, 
etc., have been used with charming effect, and the general 
absence of variegated or other unnaturally colored foliage is 
very pleasing. Two or three splendid specimens of the purple- 
leaved Beech do not look out of place. Sometimes threé trees 
have been planted together, the trunks arising together at the 
ground, but afterward spreading apart, and a broad and hand- 
some effect has been produced, the lower branches resting on 
the ground. The native White Oak (Quercus pedunculata) 
has chiefly been used in this way. For a number of years, 
during the planting of the most beautiful and interesting part 
of the park, large trees were brought from wherever they 
could be found in the surrounding country, in order to more 
speedily bring about old, park-like effects. When it is stated 
that some of these trees were fifty feet high when brought 
here, we have a slight idea of the tediousness and expensive- 
ness of the work. 


A large nursery was established in 1824, and it was then: 


managed without regard to cost or income, as the first 
oot aim was to raise plants for the estate and to introduce 

esirable species and varieties. To-day this nursery is a regu- 
lar commercial establishment of 150 acres of thrifty-looking 
stock. Comparatively few of the plants propagated are now 
used on the park, and the present proprietor endeavors to make 
the nursery profitable. 

Prince Piickler’s enthusiasm led him to expenses beyond his 
means, and in 1847 he was obliged to sell his beautiful park to 
Prince Friedrick of the Netherlands, who, it is pleasant to 
know, carried on the work in much of the spirit of the de- 
signer. Prince Pickler died in 1871, and the Prince of the 
Netherlands in 1881, and the estate then passed into the hands 
of Count von Arnim, the present owner. 

As notices of a general character occasionally appear re- 
garding the Muskau Park, it may be of more interest to briefly 
note the condition of some of the trees and other plants which 
have been introduced here. AlJmost opposite the main en- 
trance to the park is a very fine specimen of the Silver Linden 
(Tilia argentea), with a trunk fully fifteen feet in circumference. 
At the time of my visit (August 11th) it was in full bloom and 
giving forth a rich powerful fragrance. Itis grafted, apparently 
on stock of the indigenous species of Linden, at some distance 
from the ground, and the stock is now considerably smaller 
in circumference than the trunk of the main tree. One or two 
other smaller specimens of the same species are to be seen. 
The marked discrepancy in size and color between the stock 
and cion, of course, destroys the beauty of the trunk, gives the 
trees a top-heavy appearance, and affords a warning against the 
use’ of poorly grafted ornamental or shade trees, unless the 
color of the bark of both stock and cionis known to harmonize 
and the rate of growth to be equal. Of course, where the 
point of grafting is below the surface of the ground, or even 
where branching begins, there is not the same objection 
against the use of dissimilar species as when the grafting is 
done midway on the stem. Fortunately, cases of this kind are 
rare in the Muskau Park. Grafted specimens of our Black Ash 
(Fraxinus sambucifolia) and of the Ohio Buckeye (Aésculus 
glabra), the latter on Horse-chestnut stock, are smaller than 
their stocks, while Fraxinus ene grafted on F. excelsior 
at several feet above ground has grown much faster than the 


stock, and the difference in the bark of the two species forms 
an aang contrast. 
Prince Piickl 


er’s enterprise secured for him quite an assort- 
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ment of some of the best of our hardy American deciduous trees . 
The Red Oak (Q. rubra) is here and in other parts of Ger 
many greatly valued and much planted as a shade tree, and 
it thrives admirably and grows very fast even on compara- 
tively poor soils. A specimen of this species in the park has 
a trunk about four feet in diameter ; a Black Oak (Q. tinctoria) 
is about three feet prong, and there are fine examples of the 
Pin Oak (Q. palustris). Our annual fruited or White Oaks do 
not appear to thrive here like the three species mentioned, 
which belong to the biennial fruited or Black Oak-section. A 
specimen of the Red or River Birch (Betula nigra) has a trunk 
over two feet through ; the Tulip-tree flourishes, and the Wild 
Black Cherry (Prunus serotina) grows to small timber size. 
The ubiquitous Locust (Robinia Pseudacacia) isseen in various 
peste of the park, and in differing soils. In some situations it 

as become like a weed, and I saw a small plantation of Picea 
Sitchensis, which was considered ruined, owing to the per- 
sistency with which Locust-suckers came up among the 
Spruces. Our Juneberry or Shadbush (Amelanchier Canaden- 
sis) is here a fair-sized tree, and has been planted in situations 
where its early summer bloom may make an effective feature 
in the landscape. There appears to be much interest in our 
Hickories in Germany, but there is frequent complaint that 
they do not thrive well. In good soil at Muskau, however, they 
seemed perfectly at home, and quite as vigorous as any I ever 
saw. Shagbarks (Hicoria ovata) forty or fifty feet high, Mock- 
ernuts (H. alba) forty feet high, and large Bitternuts (H. mini- 
ma) were fruiting freely, and the new growths on the branches 
averaged six inches or more. Of our conifers the White Pine 
and Taxodium are among the best, and there are some very 
fine specimens of the latter. 

Although many foreign trees have been introduced through- 
out the park, the skillful designer relied upon indigenous spe- 
cies in his most effective work and in the planting of woods. 
Native Oaks, Lindens, Beeches and Maples are largely em- 
ployed, and the free use of the Hornbeam (Carpinus Betulus), 
with its light foliage, breaks the monotony which too many 
heavy-leaved species would produce. Groups of the native 
Alder (A. glutinosa) have been freely planted. This becomes 
a large tree, and a splendid specimen of a cut-leaved form was 
noted, which has a trunk nearly two feet in diameter, and has 
much of the aspect of a Red Oak in foliage and branching. 
Some good specimens of the so-called Crimean Linden (Tilia 
dasystyla) are to be found here. This is a tree of compara- 
tively recent introduction into cultivation, and it gives promise 
of becoming valuable in street-planting. It is a very distinct 
species, being easily known from all others byits dark shining 
green foliage. For size and age and sturdy grandeur some na- 
tive Oaks (Quercus pedunculata) are the pride of the estate. A 
number of these are from sixteen to eighteen feet in circum- 
ference ; other individuals measure twenty-two and twenty- 
four feet, while the largest, known as ‘‘Hermann’s Oak,” is 
twenty-eight feet around at two or three feet from the ground, 
and is estimated to be over eight hundred years old. 

The scientific as well as the esthetic interest of those who 
planned and completed the park is shown in the arboretum 
which was planted about 1858 under the direction of E. Petzold, 
the park inspector, who was most deeply interested in the 
project. This arboretum comprised several hundred acres, 
most of the soil being sandy or rocky, although there were 
some fairly fertile small portions. During the past ten years 
it has been entirely neglected, and has become overgrown 
with Lichens, Heath (Calluna) and Broom (Cytisus scoparius), 
and haunted by deer, rabbits and other animals encouraged by 
sportsmen. 

All the trees and shrubs were systematically arranged ac- 
cording to families and genera, and the species were thor- 
oughly and distinctly labeled. A large number of these labels 
still stand, where not broken by roaming hoofs. They are 
neatly made of coarse earthenware, about an inch thick, with 
the lettering stamped in and painted black, and afterward 
glazed and fired. The length of the label is over a foot, the 
upper half neatly squared and margined, the lower tapering, 
to facilitate insertion in the ground. The catalogue number, 
scientific name, with the authority, the family and habitat are 

iven. This gives an imperishable label, if not subjected to 

ard knocks. In arranging the specimens three individuals of 
a kind were commonly planted in a triangle; but a larger 
group was sometimes formed. 

A walk through the arboretum now furnishes some inter- 
esting object-lessons in the behavior of some of the intro- 
duced plants under absolute neglect and in sterile soil. Most 
of them are dwarfed and stunted, and it is only a matter of a 
few years before they will disappear. Gray, lichen-covered 
specimens of Viburnum dentatum, Myrica cerifera, Halesia 
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tetraptera and others looked very forlorn, but Clethra alnifolia 
was flourishing and seemed quite at home. Our Wild Crab 
(Pyrus coronaria) was thriving quite as well as any member of 
the genus to which it ae but it was not fruiting. 

In one or two places in Germany inquiries were made for 
the Rose Acacia (Robinia hispida) on its own roots instead of 
grafted. In this neglected arboretum it was found springing 
up spontaneously, over considerable ground, from spreading 
underground roots. These plants were slender and diminu- 
tive, appearing almost herbaceous by growing among the 
heath, which they hardly exceeded in height, but were 
freely bearing flowers. 

Adjoining the park are the mineral baths of ‘‘ Hermanns- 
bad,” which were developed and brought into notice by Prince 
Pickler, and which are annually visited by large numbers of 


eople from the German cities. 
are oe Arboretum. Fs G. Fack, 


Notes in the Woods. 


LTHOUGH I have been a farmer for years, I have never 
until lately owned any considerable stretch of woodland. 
But my “neck of woods” interests me now more than any 
other part of my farm-lands. It lies in a deep valley on both 
sides of the Clyde River, a stream fed by many springs, and 
passing through or contributed to by a number of small lakes 
of remarkable beauty. Its source is Island Pond (a name fa- 
miliar to many as a station on the Grand Trunk Railway), and 
it has run nineteen of its twenty-one miles of length before en- 
tering Lake Memphremagog, when it becomes, for some 
hundred rods or so, my own particular property. This deep 
gorge, between one and two hundred feet below the level of 
the surrounding territory, is covered chiefly with Maples, consti- 
tuting what is known as the ‘Sugar Place” of the farm. But 
there are also a goodly number of Beeches, Canoe Birches, 
Spruces, Hemlocks, Firs, Poplars, Ashes, Pines, and by the 
river-banks dense thickets of Arbor-vitz in sizes from two feet 
in diameter down to those just right for hop-poles and bean- 
poles. The narrowness and depth of the valley causes all these 
trees to run up very straight and tall, with but a small 
amount of top, many being as much as forty feet from the 
ground to their lower limbs. All among them copious springs 
burst forth, one of the largest furnishing water to actuate a 
hydraulic ram which supplies the buildings of the farm with 
the purest and softest water. 

One of the first things that attracted my attention in regard 
to the trees“of this valley or ravine was that a large proportion 
of those of much size are rotten at the heart or hollow. This 
is noticed in more than one-half the logs that are drawn up to 
the house for firing. Not many of the Spruces or Firs are thus 
affected ; but I was astonished to note that what are called our 
most durable timber-trees, used everywhere for fence-posts, 
the Arbor-vitzes, become thus decayed by the time they are a 
foot through. I had thought that perhaps this might be due to 
the severity of the climate; but a visit to the Aroostook coun- 
try, in Maine (whose southern extremity is one hundred 
miles north of my latitude), showed me, in its beautiful 
and perfectly sound Arbor-vite timber, that this could 
hardly be true. I have since noticed that a very large 
proportion of the Arbor-vite logs brought to our mills 
to be sawn into shingles, or sold for posts, are rotten at 
heart. 

In my experience the Firs make a better and more lasting 
roof-covering than the Cedars. Some twenty years ago, in 
building a house upon my old “home place,” on the Memphre- 
magog shore, being desirous to avoid the Cedar taste in cis- 
tern-water I had the part of the roof from which the water was 
taken covered with Fir shingles, the remainder being covered 
with the best cedar to be had. Sixteen years later, when re- 
shingling became necessary, the Fir shingles were found to 
be considerably sounder than the others. 

The Maples interest me greatly. Not only the Sugar Maple, 
but the Red and White Maples abound, covering both flanks 
of the valley above the wetter portions near the river. Some 
months ago I mentioned that we had a sort of Maple which 
neighboring farmers say is not the White Maple, though they 
have no other name for it, and it looks to me like a White 
Maple. The sap of this tree acts quickly and strongly upon 
the iron spouts used to conduct the sap into the buckets set 
to catch it, and makes the syrup quite black and unfit for 
sugar. One can notice the quickness of its attack upon the 
iron as it trickles over it; but this appears only with a few 
trees, the sap of other White Maples not showing this quality. 
The only difference I can note between the trees which do and 
those which do not have this peculiarity is a darker bark on 
the former, 
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I cannot distinguish even the slight difference I have referred 
to, except in the larger trees, and I have been waiting until 
another season to notice, if possible, any difference in the 
blooming time or — else of a specializing character. 

I was struck by a short notice in the Boston Daily Traveler, 
of February 2oth, relating to Indian basket-makers in Maine. 
In this notice it was said, speaking of the bright colors that 
were secured from the woods by these sylvan workmen, that 
“Alder is steeped for pale red; White Birch bark for bright 
red; Cedar-boughs for green; Sumach for yellow; black 
comes from White Maple bark. A light solution of Maple, 
however, shows purple instead of black.” It may require 
the skill of a chemist, along with that of the botanist, to get to 
the bottom of this little problem. It seems quite proba- 
ble that this blackening of the sap by contact with the 
iron spouts occurs only in the case of a few out of many of 
the trees supposed to be all White Maples. One old farmer 
said he thought these might be a cross between either the 
Red or the Sugar Maple with the White—but he was no botan- 
ist. Is it not possible that this peculiar tree ma¥ be a hybrid 
between the Red and White Maples ? J 

T. H. Hoskins. 


Newport, Vt. 


Cultural Department. 


Housetop Gardens. 


HE effort of the directors of the Columbian Horticultural 
Exhibition to show roof gardens on an extensive scale is 
a step in the right direction. City life cannot only be made 
more comfortable by a supply of fresh flowers and vegetables 
but it can secure considerable of the greenness and aroma of 
the country. The present style of building is, with slight 
adjustments, well adapted to this. I have seen the roof of a 
house and wing utilized with a lean-to glass roof, without any 
heat beyond that obtained by an open door into the upper 
hall. But, if needed, portable heaters could be used. In one 
case a friend has conducted steam pipes from his furnace into 
his roof-room, where he makes a specialty of growing Cacti. 
Housetops, when flat, can be covered with sont and used 
for a great variety of fruits, flowers and veqeniites. This also 
can be heated in winter, mainly by the hot air that is wasted 
in the house. Better yet, it is carbon-laden air that goes up; 
and is ready to be used by vegetation. As a matter of health, 
the roof garden has decided advantages, provided it be wisely 
constructed. I know a dweller in a western city who grows 
his tomatoes and cucumbers in half-barrels and tubs filled 
with rich soil. His garden is on a second story roof, and a 
door opens into an upper hall. His purpose is not so much 
a winter garden as a summer garden. Besides vines, he grows 
an abundance of lettuce and radishes, and even gooseberries 
and currants. Probably most cultivators would prefer to ex- 
periment with grapes, figs, and perhaps dwarf oranges. This 
is a matter of taste. The roof garden may be made conveni- 
ent for almost any sort of vegetable growth not too heavy for 
the framework of the house. I have seen pumpkins grown to 
perfection on a New York roof, and tubs of charming ever- 
greens, six or eight feet high. The growth of flowers on a 
roof may be conducted in connection with fruit and vegetable 
growing, or alone, and I have had some choice bouquets from 
such gardens. 

I have spoken of roof gardens with glass overhead. This is 
but one, and the more expensive method of establishing 
such culture. The ordinary garden has no cover, and 
it may be as well established on a housetop as in the back yard. 
The only thing necessary is to make the weight proportioned 
to the timbers of the house. The London Horticultural Times 
is urging this sort of summer garden on the people of that 
metropolis. It proposes an iron spiral staircase ascending 
from the upper floor through a turret leading to a pla- 
teau where the growth is established, and seats are provided 
for rest and pleasure. Protect the roof with a strong parapet 
and then lay out pe am as you please. The same loa on 
journal proposes as follows: ‘At the back, partly or right 
across, one could erect a simple and cheap little glass house; 
or it could stand exactly in the centre. Around all the sides 
of the parapet and the glass house one, two or even three 
rows of pots of various sizes could be placed, in some of which 
the seeds of plants or flowers could be grown, and the glass 
house could be utilized for the production of such seeds and 
bulbs as required, or are improved by being raised under cover 
orin heat.” But this at once turns the open garden into a 
matter of care and expense. I should prefer simply to use 
large tubs or boxes, and — such plants as require only sun- 
shine, air and water. The cultivation would be simple. In 
many cases water could be carried to the roof as it is to the 
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rooms below. A stout roof could be built that might sustain 
a garden spread over a part or even the whole of the surface, 
with soil deep enough for vegetables, vines and flowers. Here 
is a chance for even more ¢aste and ornament than in an or- 
dinary garden.’ I think weeds would be less troublesome, and 
insects of the worst sort would be quite shut out. What a 
chance for a Rose gardener, and for Lilies and Gladioli. All 
the common flowers like Wallflowers, Tropzeolum, Mignonette, 
Petunias, and, above all, Geraniums would readily take to such 
a home. 

As an economical measure the roof garden may constitute 
a noteworthy feature of future city life. The poorer families, 
unable to command a rod square of area below, may grow 
some’of the most needful-provisions above. Oriental nations 
have for ages utilized housetops for all sorts of purposes. Not 
only kings, but the populace eat, sleep and garden on the 
roofs. The suburbs of American cities need nothing of the 
kind ; but the city houses do. The tenement-house would be 
easily robbed of some of its terror if the roof were furnished 
for sleeping ; and with a few tubs of trees and common flow- 
ers. - So far we have looked more to the glory of increasing 
the size of cities than to the increase of their attendant com- 
forts. Economy and health and pleasure can all be combined 
in roof gardening. 

But the most practicable immediate use of the roof garden 
is for the families of professional men and others who long for 
some contact with growing things, a bit of nature, wild or 
tame; all to themselves. Most women would enjoy such a 
resort, and the argey comfort of dabbling in dirt. : 

The experiment at Chicago is a happy thought. The whole 
subject can be studied. I hope the effort to produce grand 
effects will not predominate to the exclusion of the wants of 
those who can only work in.a humbie way. It is plain poor 
men’s and poor women’s problem in one sense. It is the 
flower-pot multiplied and put to practical purposes. And if a 
single window-plant may help to brighten the life of the city 
poor, roof gardening may help considerably to relieve some 


of the trying conditions of city life. 
Clinton, N. ¥. : y E. P. Powell. 


Roses. 


S the sunshine ee with the approach of spring 
more ventilation will be needed in the Rose-house, but 
low temperature with high winds often prevail in March, and 
if these cold draughts are permitted to circulate among the 
Roses an attack of mildew willinevitably follow. The heating 
apparatus also requires close attention, for while the nights 
continue cold, the days are often warm, and consequently the 
temperature under glass may change rapidly. It is a safe rule 
to begin ventilating as soon as the temperature in the Rose- 
house reaches seventy degrees, and to increase it gradually as 
may be necessary. 

All watering and syringing should still be done early in the 
day to prevent excessive moisture during the night, though 
syringing may be done with more freedom now than a month 
earlier, and the water should be applied with sufficient force to 

revent red spider from getting a foothold, since this pest is 
Fikeely to appear at this season.. Liquid manure is generally 
beneficial now, but is best applied in moderation, and only the 
clear liquid should be used after the solid matter has settled 
to the bottom of the tub’or tank. Much injury is done by ap- 
plying’ thick manure-water, from the fact that the sediment 
forms a comparatively air-tight coating on the surface of the 
soil and prevents its proper aeration. Old-established plants 
will, of course, assimilate more strong food than those less 
firmly rooted, but it is better to err on the side of moderation 
than of excess. Of course, it is understood that proper soil has 
been used in the first place for filling the beds. 

Early Rose-cuttings will be rooted before this, and it is well 
to pot them off before the roots grow to.any great length in the 
cutting-bed, for there will be less liability of breaking the roots 
in the operation of potting while the roots are short, and the 
young plants will become established much more quickly than 
those'‘whose roots have been crippled. Young Roses must 
not be permitted to starve in very small pots if healthy and 
strong plants are desired for summer planting, for under such 
treatmentlittle more than astunted growthcan ever be hoped for. 

At this season some good cuttings may be secured from hy- 
brids that have been forced early, and from which the crop of 
bloom has been cut: The sooner such cuttings are put in the 


better, in order to furnish young.stock for next season’s crop. 
Firm shoots with clean and healthy foliage only should be se- 
lected for this purpose; and with reasonable care they will soon 
root, ©. |: ‘ ; 
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The decree of fashion seems to have been somewhat against 
the old favorite, La France, this season, and even more so 


against its offspring, Duchess of Albany. This is perhaps less 
surprising in the latter instance than the former, for while the 
‘Duchess of Albany is very handsome when in perfect condi- 
tion, yet many of its flowers are too dull and undecided in color 
to appeal to the fastidious buyer, and as soon as its novelty had 
worn off its popularity began to wane also. Catherine Mermet 
has been much more in demand, the lighter shade of pink be- 
ing preferred, and there are certainly few Roses that can com- 
pare with this one for beauty of form and delicacy of coloring 
when well grown. Meteor, too, has been gaining in popu- 
larity, and with some growers proves a profitable variety, while 
in other localities little success has been found with it. - Still 
another sport from Mermet is to be disseminated soon, and 
from the description it séems to greatly resemble Waban, and 
possibly may: be identical. with it, for it is not extraordinary for 
the same freak to occur in two localities. This actually hap- 


ened in the case of The Bride. : 
P nsbakdens Pa. W. H. Taplin. 


Bulbous Plants in Winter. 


:™ the greenhouse January and February are very satisfac- 

tory months. The crops of flowers are abundant, and 
there is not too much pressing work. The propagating season 
has not fairly begun, and, besides routine work and entomo- 
logical studies, there is little to do beyond watching the ex- 
panding tlowers. 

In any greenhouse room is very valuable, and in a small 
one it is only by the exercise of considerable management 
and foresight that the house is kept well furnished with flow- 
ers at all seasons. ‘Plants which are always in bloom with 
showy flowers ” are still rather scarce, and only a certain pro- 
portion of a small house should be occupied by permanent 
herbaceous plants—these to include, of course, such deco- 
rative plants as may be required for foliage effects or may 
interest the grower. Many amateurs are interested in special 
species and devote their entire attention to them; but where 
it is simply desired to secure a constant succession of flowers 
at all seasons it will be found that a well-selected stock of 
bulbous plants are. the amateur’s best reliance. With a good 
supply of these the smallest house may be kept always gay, 
reserve stock being brought forward at the proper season. 
After flowering they can be put in an inconspicuous place to 
open or rest, and be replaced by others. 

The variety of bulbs, corms and rhizomes is endless, giv- 
ing one an opportunity to select a good supply of those pleas- 
ing to one’s particular taste. The common bulbs, which are 
needed in some quantity and are repotted each season, are 
best grown in short pots or Lily-pans, those of eight inches in 
diameter being a useful size, and if of standard pattern can be 
snugly packed away when not in use. These are not very 
conspicuous, and hold sufficient earth for most bulbs. They 
are much preferable to ordinary deep pots of the same diam- 
eter, which are too prominent, and to flats, which are very 
difficult to place on an ordinary greenhouse-bench and can- 
not be taken into living-rooms. In these pots the bulbs should 
be planted thickly for effect when in flower, and allowed to 
make root in proper quarters, which will vary according to 
the species. Fortunately, some of the commonest, cheapest 
bulbs are the most satisfactory, and it is possible to have a 
succession through the winter with very slight expense. Ro- 
man Hyacinths are perhaps the most satisfactory winter-bulb 
for all purposes, being free, graceful, not too fragrant, and to 
be had at any desired time; the rose and blue are pleasing, 
but not as useful as the white. The Dutch Hyacinths are pop- 
ular flowers easily grown, but one usually apologizes to him- 
self as their lumpy flowers appear, for a plant not pleasing both 
in form and color is never quite satisfying. Their mass of color 
is useful, however, in brightening up dark corners. A few 
pans of Tulips, especially of the light colors, should always be 
grown, but will need care in not bringing on too quickly. 
Freesias are deservedly popular and never in too great supply, 
though the bulbs increase so freely. There does not seem to 
be any. difficulty in growing this desirable plant in a cool 
greenhouse. It is well to try to select bulbs giving the purest 
white flowers, which are the most pleasing. Allium Neapoli- 
tanum is one of the most useful winter-blooming bulbous 
plants. The bulbs force readily, and the cymes, of pure white 
flowers, are very attractive. Unlike other varieties of this 
family, this has no objectionable odor. 

Of the Narcissi, the Paper Whites and bunch-flowered kinds, 
generally, are so charming that one hesitates to add that 
they are. also malodorous and impossible flowers for cut- 
ting. A pan of N. Bulbocodium, or Hoop-petticoat Daffodils, is 
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very charming, and, in fact, one can scarcely go amiss in grow- 
ing any of the varieties. There is such a wealth of material 
in the family which may be had at a low price that it does not 
seem worth while to risk choice varieties in the warm house, 
where they are often neglected after flowering. Of the double va- 
rieties the Trumpets or Von Sions, and the incomparabilis, Cod- 
lins and Cream (albus plenus sulphureus) are the best. Of the 
latter section there are many very inferior varieties on the 
market to be avoided. The large single Trumpet, or Ajax Nar- 
cissi, are the most pleasing. Of the bicolors Horsfield’s is the 
best, but being still high-priced a substitute may be found in 
N. bicolor przcox, the Italian bulbs of which are very cheap, 
and while not all true to type as sent out, are very satisfactory. 
Mr. A. Blanc kindly secured for me a bag of these as collected, 
which were very interesting, as they were all handsome forms 
with considerable variation in coloring. No collection is com- 
pare without a supply of Cyclamens, whileamong the Amaryl- 
ids,Crinums, Hippeastrums, Nerines, Pancratiums may be found 
many handsome flowers. If somewhat cool quarters can be 
found, the Cape bulbs open a wide field of interesting things 
which generally have to be brought on slowly. Pans of 
Lachenalias are quaintly beautiful, as later on are Ixias. Gla- 
dioli species are to be had in many forms, two of the best 
being G. Colvilli (The Bride), a fine white variety, and G. tristis 
sulphureus, a yellow kind. The bulbous Irises are choice 
things, but rather fugacious, Iris reticulata, however, bein 
much more lasting than I. Pavonia or I. maricoides, which 
latter is a quaint little plant just now in flower. Before the 
last of the winter-flowering bulbs disappear and the fires go out 
summer bloomers, like the Gesnerias and Begonias, will show 
signs of life and may be brought forward for succession. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Sowing Beets and Radishes. 


MAY people at the north delay sowing Beets and Radishes 
until rather late, for fear of frost. These vegetables will 
endure much cold, and it is easy to get them early with little 
trouble. In this latitude we sow Radishes at any time after the 
1st of February, and Beets after the middle of the month, 
though we are apt to have returns of frost all the month. The 
first requisite for getting early Beets and Radishes is a mellow, 
deep and very rich soil. A heavy application of an ammo- 
niated fertilizer is preferable to stable manure, as it makes 
smoother roots. Get the soil on a warm border ready as early 
as it is possible to work it in good condition. Sow the seed in 
rows rather thinly. Seed of the scarlet Turnip Radish can be 
sown in same row with the Beets if space is limited, for they 
mature so quickly that they can be pulled out of the way by the 
time the Beets want all the space. Now have at hand a quan- 
tity of straw ; good, long, straight rye-straw is best. Cover the 
bed with straw on frosty nights, but expose it to full sunshine 
in the daytime. Beets will endure quite a sharp hoar-frost af- 
ter they are fully up above ground, but if caught by frost just 
as they are aug Dee they are very easily hurt. Radishes 
will endure much harder frost. But the straw cover will ward 
off any frost above twenty degrees, and enable one to get his 
beets and radishes much earlier than his neighbor who waits 
till frost is gone. Of course, any one who has a cold frame and 
some sashes can get his Radishes and start his Beets early ; 
but I make this note for the benefit of the larger number who 
use no glass. The Egyptian Beet is a favorite of market-men 
on account of its small top, but it is of poor quality. Eclipseis 
better, but for those who prefer quality to looks, and who do 
not imagine a beet is better because dark red, I would recom- 
mend the old Bassam. It is as early as any and of better 
quality. Its big top is the only objection, though some dislike 
its light color. Fora very early Radish the Scarlet Turnip is 
as good as any, but some Long Scarlet Short Top and some 
of Beckert’s Chartier should be sown at the same time. The 
Chartier is good as soon as it is large enough to pull, and keeps 
on growing to a very large size before it becomes pithy. 
Raleigh, N. C. W. F. Massey. 


Brodiza (Triteleia) uniflora.—This plant was introduced into 
British gardens from South America about sixty years ago. It 
is perfectly hardy in England, and is said to be equally hardy 
in our eastern states, though I have never seen it out-of-doors 
here. Under pot-cultivation, however, it is excellent, and it is 


now in full bloom. It is a dwarf bulbous plant of the Lily 
family, forming dense masses of linear, pale green foliage, 
from which emerge the long, slender, erect scapes, each bear- 
ing a single starry blossom about an inch and a half in diam- 
eter, and of a deep lilac color when it first opens out, turning 
to pure white as it grows older. The flowers are produce 
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very freely during the latter months of winter and in early 
spring, and the plant is then strikingly beautiful. It is a first- 
rate subject for the window-garden, and thrives luxuriantly in 
ordinary soil provided it has a full supply of water while grow- 
ing. Repotting is not often necessary, unless the drainage is 
faulty, but an annual top-dressing late in fall, before growth 
commences, is beneficial. The bulbs should have complete 
rest, that is, they should be totally deprived of water during the 
dormant period, and they will be most effective when closely 
planted in wide s, where they will make a large and com- 
pact display of leaves and flowers. The only objectionable 
quality of the plant is its offensive garlic-like odor. This, 
however, is not perceptible unless some portion of it is 
bruised; the flowers themselves give off a faint sweet fra- 

rance under ordinary conditions. Several varieties of this 
Rendlaia~or, as it has been generally called, Triteleia—are said 
to exist, but I have never been able to secure any of them. 
Certain variations are represented in the books, but they are 
probably unusual. 

M. Barker. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Crandall’s Currant.—I have discovered a good use for this 
plant. With meitis a failure as a fruit-plant; it is, in fact, only 
a moderately good variety of Ribes Missouriensis. But it can 
be forced for winter flowers to great advantage. Its dwarfish, 
drooping, compact form of growth makes it adaptable to pots, 
and it grows with so little care and blooms so freely that I am 
inclined to place it at the head of the shrubs which can be 
forced for common home use. Small plants bloom finely, and 


the flowers are as sweet as they are beautiful. 
Clinton, N. Y. Ei Pf. 


Orchid Notes. 


Orchids at North Easton, Massachusetts. 


O many unique and distinct varieties have been added by 
Mr, F. L. Ames to his collection that the visitor at any sea- 
son will find something of interest in bloom. 

In the large Cattleya-house are now to be seen well-grown 
specimens of the white Ccelogyne cristata covered with its 
snowy blossoms, besides specimens of the ordinary form in 
pans three feet across, and the true St. Albans variety of C. 
cristata maxima with over one hundred flowers. The Lzlias 
of the Anceps type are showing well this season. A superb 
example of the variety Stella had twenty-two spikes carrying 
seventy-five perfect blossoms, and one of the variety Sanderi- 
ana had fourteen strong spikes. Mr. Wm. Robinson, the gar- 
dener here, gives plants of this section a long rest after flow- 
ering, with ample light and. air while growing. L. anceps 
Schroederz, a pretty and very rare form, carried six fine 
blooms, its round petals being tipped with a fine magenta- 
purple, the lobes of the lip a rich purple, the front a dark vel- 
vety purple, with a prominent orange disk. Dawson's variety 
and Williams’ variety are represented by first-rate plants, while 
among the red forms L. anceps Winneana was the finest, 
although other good ones like L. anceps Scottiana, a very rich 
dark-colored form, are just out of bloom. Of course, there 
are masses of the typical L. anceps, many of them distinct in 
character and remarkable as specimens. Mention should be 
made of the variety Percivaliana, which was represented by 
several fine plants. 

Among the hybrids Lzlia-Cattleya Hippolyta was flowering, 
with three soft yellow. blossoms, each with a rosy-veined lip. 
This is a charming plant obtained by crossing L. cinnabarina 
with Cattleya Mossiz. The pretty L. flammea, another very 
attractive hybrid between L. Pilcherii and L. cinnabarina, bears 
three spikes carrying nine handsome buff-yellow blossoms 
with lips of bright purple. 

Some of the finest Cattleyas have finished flowering; but 
among the forms of C. Trianz in bloom was a plant of the true 
variety, Leeana, obtained from the Lee collection, which had 
three spikes. The enormous flowers have increased much in 
size since it first bloomed; its broad sepals and round petals, 
together with the bold purple lip, make a striking display. 
The variety Backhousiana is ‘well flowered, and is readily dis- 
tinguished by its broad blotched petals and richly colored lip. 

endrobiums here are great favorites, and among the many 
in bloom is the pretty D. Cybele, a charming hybrid between 
D. Findlayanum and D. nobile, having white and rosy-tipped 
sepals and petals, lip white, with a suffusion of orange-yellow 
surrounding a purple blotch in the throat. D. Aspasia, an 
elegant hybrid between D. Wardianum and D. aureum, carries 
fourteen flowers. A profusion of delicate white and purple 
blossoms is to be seen on a well-grown plant of D. euosmum 
leucopterum. There are two forms of this, but the plant here 
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noted is the finest. Over one hundred flowers of D. Schnei- 
derianum make a mass of white golden yellow and purple, which 
proves it one of the most striking of hybrid Dendrobiums. It 
is of easy culture and quickly makes.a specimen. Varieties of 
D. nobile were abundant, among them many plants of Cook- 
soni, the true Nobilius, and Arnoldianum, with its distinct 
broad purple stripe on the lower sepals. Schroeder's variet 
of D. Wardianum bears to the type the same relation whic 
the variety nobilius does to D. nobile, and its flower is strik- 
ingly beautiful and rich in color. The rare D, MacFarlanei 
shows fine clusters of its peculiar white blossoms, and D. 
micans, a hybrid between D. Wardianum and D. lituiflorum, 
bears masses of flowers. The hybrid D. chrysodiscus, D. 
Goldei, from Australia, and many plants of D. Phalznopsis 
Schreederianum are all noteworthy, especially a rich-colored 
form of the latter, which is much admired here. _ In this house 
is a group of choice Cypripediums in bloom, among them the 
hybrid C, Calypso, Low's variety of C. villosum, C. nitens, C. 
Godseffianum, C. Petri, C. Niobe, C. conanthum superbum, C. 
Measuresianum, C. Aylingii and C, leuchorhodum—all in ad- 
mirable condition and many of them noble specimens. 

In another house four hundred flowers of Odontoglossum 
Pesctorei and the same number of O. Alexandre make a brave 
show, and in the same house are quantities of Ccoelogyne cris- 
tata and its variety Lemoniana. The most remarkable Orchid 
in the whole collection is here, the rare Miltonopsis Bleui 
splendens, a most beautiful hybrid, between Miltonia vexillaria 
and M. Roezli. It has two spikes of blossoms, which meas- 
ure individually four inches across, The petals at the base 
are suffused with rosy purple, and the centre of the flower re- 
sembles a reversed coronet in fine bronzy purple. Zygo-Colax 
Veitchii, another interesting hybrid, shows sixteen flowers, with 
sepals and petals lemon-green, profusely spotted with black- 
ish purple. Several plants of the white Lycaste Skinneri were 
flowering, and included a fine form named Chantinii, with 
flowers of remarkable size. 

Among other choice Odontoglossums, a first-rate plant of 
the variety Dellense of O. tripudians, carried a dozen of its 
yellow and chocolate spotted flowers ; the rare O. Pescatorei 
excellens shows as many more. Candidulum, a white-flow- 
ered variety of O. nebulosum, is opening large white blooms 
with an orange-yellow crest; a distinct form of O. ramosissi- 
mum, named Xanthinum, is beautifully decorated with yellow 
and violet spotted flowers. Here, too, are the rare O. Leeanum 
and O. Chestertoni, while O. Rossii is represented in great 
variety and abundance. 

Masdevallias delight in the cool moist corner allotted to them 
in this house. Here are several distinct hybrids, including M. 
Measuresiana, with white and pink blossoms; M. Hincksiana, 
with yellow flowers when first expanded, becoming paler in 
the centre with age; M. Courtauldiana, with blossoms of a 
soft rose color with yellow tails, and a new one, obtained by 
crossing M. ignea rubescens with M. Lindenii, The flowers 
of this bybrid are as large as the last-named, lilac in color, with 
the conspicuous stripes of M. ignea. 

There is no need of specifying any other individual plants, 
although scores are to be seen here which would add materially 
to the value of any collection in the world. Many of the plants 
are matchless specimens; all are thrifty and happy, and bear 
witness to the exceptional care and skill with which they are 


managed. A 
New Gork A. Dimmock. 


Orchids in Flower in New York City. 


GEVERAL interesting plants are now flowering in the col- 
lection of Mr. Hicks Arnold, in Eighty-fourth Street, and 
at this dull season they are doubly welcome. It would be 
difficult to find elsewhere such a variety of Orchids in one 
structure, many of them ranked among the stove Orchids, 
thriving so vigorously, and attaining such dimensions, in so 
shorta time. Very little shading is used here. The Cypripe- 
diums are grouped on the north side of the house, and pro- 
duce annually a rich display of bloom. The Cattleyas, Lzelias, 
Dendrobiums, Oncidiums, etc., receive the brightest position 
where air is admitted in abundance during their period of 
active growth. 

At this season the Cattleyas form a leading feature, espe- 
cially those of the Trianz class, among which are many ele- 
ant varieties. One of these is cnt beautiful, having 
lowers measuring eight inches across, with a broad, open, in- 
tense purple lip, finely fringed. Here also is a true albino 
form, with snow-white flowers and orange throat. ‘There are 
many so-called Albas, which, on close examination, show 
traces of pink; but the variety here is noted for its purity, 
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Lelia cinnabarina is flowering well, and so is a fine speci- 
men of the true Dendrobium crassinode album, and the 
pretty Lycaste Youngii, a charming form of L. Skinneri, with 
salmon-colored flowers. 

Dendrobium luteolum reminds one in color of the Eng- 
lish Primrose, and near it is a fine specimen of D. nobile Ar- 
noldianum. This is the largest plant of the variety in cultiva- 
tion. Its blossoms are quite distinct, with a broad dark purple 
stripe on the basal half of the lower sepals, the lip being fur- 
nished with a very rich maroon centre, and the whole flower 
showing the same rich color as is found in D. nobile nobilius. 
Hill’s variety of Lzlia anceps, and near it a fine example of 
Spathoglottis Kimballiana, its golden yellow blossoms greatly 
resembling a Phalznopsis, are both well flowered. D. dicu- 
phum, a rare plant from Australia, here shows elegant sprays 
of white flowers. 

In the centre of the house is a fine specimen of Ansellia Af- 
ricana carrying a spike of over one hundred blossoms, and the 
now popular Dendrobium Phalznopsis Schroederianum fully 
justifies all that has been written in its praise. One spike had 
produced seventeen elegant flowers, which were large and flat, 
and fine rosy —— with a lip of intense purple. They are 
arranged gracefully on a long stem. The plants here receive 
as much light as possible, and are growing freely suspended 
from the roof. One of the finest Orchids in the whole collec- 
tion is a specimen of ;the rare Phajus Cooksonii, a beautiful 
hybrid obtained by crossing P. Wallichii with P. tuberculosus. 
This season it has produced on two spikes twenty-six perfect 
flowers, which are light bronze in color, the lip yellow, with 
numerous purple markings running the full extent of the throat. 

The Phalznopses are just past flowering, but the ivory- 
white blossoms of P. tetraspis and the cream-yellow flowers of 
the rare P. Micholitzii still remain. Vanda teres and dozens of 
Lycastes and Oncidiums makea very attractive show. Among 
the Cypripediums is a specimen of C. Schroederz splendens, 
showing three strong spikes of richly colored blossoms; the 
pretty C. microchilum, with an a large pouch; C. 
Hera, a bold-flowered hybrid; several plants of C. Lathami- 
anum, across between C, villosum and L. Spicerianum, are 
flowering finely. Here, too, are C. nitens, the pretty C. 
Schlimii, several fine specimens of C. callosum, a handsome 
specimen of C, grande, and the rare hybrid C. macropterum, 
one of the best in the group, bearing its handsome marked 
blossoms on a long stem. Other noteworthy Cypripediums in 
flower are C. Petri, Smith’s variety of C. Dayanum, the beauti- 
ful hybrid C. radiosum, its broad dorsal sepal suffused with 
numerous lines of rosy purple; C. euryandrum, with five 
spikes; C. Sedenii candidulum, with four spikes; C. ver- 
nixium ; several distinct forms of C. insigne; and a striking 
form of C. Boxallii. C villosum is abundantly represented, 
while a great variety still promise flowers, and for several 
weeks to come there will be plants in bloom to interest all 


lovers of this fascinating genus. 
New York. D. 


Correspondence. 


A Small Conservatory. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I have a small conservatory without roof-light and not 
reached by the sun till after one o'clock. The heat is obtained 
from adjoining rooms, and in cold days the temperature often 
falls below sixty degrees, and well below fifty degrees at night. 
Still, the collection is now in a fairly thrifty condition, and some 
plants are flourishing. 

A conservatory, with no greenhouse to draw from and with 
other drawbacks to contend with, must be carefully managed 
to succeed, and this letter is written, in part, to draw out ex- 
eer from others, who may have solved problems that I 

ave not. The first mistake likely to be made, supposing the 

lants to be well potted and thrifty, is to leave them out in the 
all till they have suffered from cold weather. They should 
be brought inside before chilly — come on, especially Be- 
gonias and other tender sorts, and the windows of the house 
should remain open as long as the weather permits. The 
flowers and often the leaves of many species will drop if 
brought in late and denied fresh air. 

December and January are the trying months for winter- 
growing plants. February, even if cold and cloudy, affords 
many more hours of daylight than either of the two months 
preceding, and March is sure to be partly warm and sunny. 

Set all tender plants on the upper shelves and away from the 
cold, exposed corner of the conservatory, and place the hardiest 
ones near the floor. Many desirable species will thrive on low 
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shelves where the glass is nightly covered with frost in severe 
weather. For the necessary moisture an oil-stove with a single 
five-inch burner will keep a half-gallon of water boiling any 
desired length of time, and the oil used is very little. Sprinkle 
the plants only when this added warmth and moisture are pres- 
ent. The evaporation of water from the leaves always cools 
them a good deal, and it will chill them if the room is cold and 
dry enough to make evaporation ag or 

Give outdoor air as often as safe, letting it come in through 
another room if possible. This rule is always insisted on, but 
it is too seldom followed. When a plant stops ibang: J en- 
courage it in taking a season of rest, by light watering, if that 
is thought to be the reason for inaction, but restore, if possible, 
the lost condition necessary to vigorous growth where rest is 
not thought to be needed. 

From lack of heat, and in a less degree of light, I have been 
obliged to neglect this point somewhat, yet I do not think re- 

tting is resorted to soon enough, generally, in cases of fail- 
ing vitality. A large vigorous Leopard-plant (Farfugium 

rande), which thrives on the lower shelf, requires, like all of 
its species, copious waterings, but after a season without re- 
potting it droops very soon after watering. It is then taken 
out of the pot and every particle of soil washed from tlie roots 
by agitating it in a pail of water. A careful repotting in new 
strong soil will completely restore it. Most plants should be 
occasionally repotted in the same merciless way. 

Now as to plants that succeed variously in the conservatory 
described. It is not quite warm enough for Abutilons. The 
three varieties in the collection ned quite well, but they are 
not very stocky and most of the buds drop off. They are now 
budded again, and will blossom if the weather is not too se- 
vere. Begonias generally require more heat thanI can give them. 
Of about fifteen species several drop their leaves badly, and 
only B. carnea and the round-leafed species really thrive, 
though B. metallica has done fairly well. No conservatory 
should be without B. carnea. It is perfectly at home there, and 
it blossoms in December, when flowers are scarce. It may 
not be generally known that this Begonia, if placed in a cool 
window when in full bloom, will retain its blossoms all winter, 
while if kept in a warm room they will soon fall. Its habits are 
entirely different from any other Begonia that I am acquainted 
with. There is not heat enough for B. Weltoniensis and its 
class. As they do not blossom in winter, they would be put into 
the cellar but for the fact that they often die there. 

Of course, Orchids are out of the question in a cool conser- 
vatory, and Roses, Carnations and Violets have not succeeded 
well with me. I am puzzled to know why Geraniums and Nas- 
turtiums have not done better. The former stand almost still, 
andthe latter grow so spindling that flowering is out of the ques- 
tion. Both are wintered for early-bedding plants merely. Even 
a badly attenuated Nasturtium will blossom out-of-doors ahead 
of plants direct from seed. 

Fuchsias thrive in cool conservatories, but seldom flower till 
winter is about gone. I find Storm King too slender, indoors or 
out, but I have another and very vigorous variety with blossoms 
almost identical with those of that variety, so that its way- 
wardness is not greatly regretted. Few plants repay wintering 
better than Fuchsias, for they can be rapidly multiplied by cut- 
tings, and thrive in summer in almost entire shade. 

Most foliage plants that do not form succulent stems do well 
in imperfect heat. The Palms, particularly Kentia, Latania and 
Cocos, the Rubber-plant (Ficus elastica), Draczena, Pandanus, 
Yucca, etc., should be given prominence. Their only fault is 
that they often become too large for a small conservatory if 
many, and especially small plants are desired. They all thrive 
in an ordinary cool window. The true cultivator is always put- 
ting in small plants with slender lease of life, on which to ex- 
periment, with hope of nursing them into a flourishing state, 
and large plants interfere with this practice. 

The more woody flowering plants do quite well with me. A 
pink Azalea, bought a year ago, is again full of flowers, and a 
Cytisus is putting out buds. Hydrangeas are quite at home. 
The Heliotrope does not remain stocky, butit flowers very well. 

I am troubled by few insects except the green aphis. The 
are always Lap ope in some quantity, and but for tobacco fumi- 
gating would do great harm. At the risk of the charge of ut- 
tering age I confess I am inclined to the policy of includ- 
ing a few plants in a conservatory that the aphis particularly 
likes. A few Cinerarias this winter have taken to themselves 
nearly every aphis in the wholeconservatory. Butforthem these 
pests would have spread to the Callas, Oxalis, Farfugium, Hy- 
drangeas, and, indeed, nearly everything but the Begonias. 
The Cinerarias do not flourish, but their decline is not on ac- 
count of insects. 

Fohn Chamberlin. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Constitutional Health of Plants.—II. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In April, 1890, on about an acre of land, I set Straw- 
berry-plants between rows of Grape-vines in a young vineyard. 
These rows made equal plats, five yards apart, one hundred 
yards long. Three rows of Strawberries, three feet wide, were 
set in each of these plats and grown in matted rows. During 
the summer of 1890 Strawberry-blight (Spherella Fragariz) 
became epidemic over this entire patch of Strawberries. 

In April,-1891, I sowed nitrate of soda broadcast, 250 pounds 
per acre, on the southern halves of alternate plats of these 
Strawberries. 

In June the contrast between the treated and untreated plats 
in color and luxuriance of growth of plant and in yield and 
excellence of fruit was remarkable. Where the nitrate was 
applied the plants stood fully three times as high as those not 
treated, and they were of so dark a green that they were plainly 
distinguishable in color from the untreated plats at a consider- 
able distance. The yield of fruit doubled under the nitrate and 
lasted longer, giving two more pickings of good berries. 

On the nitrated plats there was not any blight, while on those 
without nitrate the blight was prevalent, as it had been on the 
entire field the year before. Late in August the fungus did 
appear on the treated plats, but the attack was slight. 

I may mention also as instructive that on the plats not ni- 
trated in April, 1891, nitrate soda had been applied in Novem- 
ber, 1890. 

From this autumn application no effects were visible ; there 
was no improvement in growth or in fruit, and no exemption 
from the fungus disease; no difference in any respect between 
the portions of these plats nitrated in autumn and the por- 
tions to which the nitrate had never been applied. 

This experiment teaches that—at least as a fertilizer for the 
Strawberry—the effect of nitrate of soda is immediate, but 
transitory, and that it is useless to apply it in autumn to leach 
out of the ground before growth begins next year. 

Whether nitrate of soda directly destroys the germs of the 
fungus causing the blight I cannot say. When in late August 
this blight came on the plants which had been treated in April 
I gave a portion of one of them a free sprinkling of nitrate of 
soda. It blasted the foliage and stems and severely injured 
the crowns of the roots of the plants. A very weakly growth 
again started from them, but it was evident that the medicine 
thus administered is too strong for the patients’ constitution. 

As a preventive of Strawberry-blight it is probable that the 
nitrate of soda is effective simply by stimulating vigorous 
growth of the plant, strengthening vitality to a degree which 
enables it to resist successfully the attack of the disease. 
Among organized beings everywhere we see examples of this 
mysterious resistance of individuals to epidemic influences. 
Not all persons take the small-pox or the cholera. 

Life contends against life, and it seems that the vital strength 
of the higher organism resists the vital action of the lower, but 
since we do not yet understand what life is, we can hardly con- 
sider this guess as an explanation. . 

In the case of various plants I have seen remarkable evi- 
dence of the benefit from the use of nitrate of soda applied to 
the soil just at the commencement of growth, or during its 
progress. And this benefit was especially noted in the com- 
parative exemption of such plants from the attacks of insects 
and fungi. 

It is essential, however, that the soil treated with nitrogen 
should be supplied with all the other elements of plant-food. 
Unless these be present the stimulus of the nitrate will be of 
little help. 

Increased vigor of yrowth, secured without fertilization, 
sometimes seems to give the power of resisting disease. I 
have four Kirtland Pear-trees planted together in the orchard, 
which for years have been subject to attacks of the fungus, 
causing leaf-blight and the cracking of the fruit (Entomospo- 
rium Maculatum). By the last of August the leaves were all 
blighted and shed, the fruit was all cracked to the core and 
totally worthless. 

These trees are thirty years old and were twenty feet high. 
When I learned that spraying with the copper solutions is 
protective against this blight, I arranged to spray these trees. 


-To make them more accessible, and to more conveniently 


harvest the crops of fruit expected under this treatment, I cut 
back the tops of these trees, taking two-thirds of the length of 
each branch. This severe pruning was done in April, just as 
growth began. The trees pushed a vigorous new growth, 
making a dense mass of fresh sprouts and foliage. One of the 
trees was left unpruned, and it furnished a chance for com- 
parison. For some reason the spraying was neglected, and 
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in late summer, when the Pear-blight was epidemic, severely 
pruned trees were not attacked, while the tree left unpruned 
was ravaged as usual by the fungus. 

The contrast between the apparently perfect health of the 
pruned trees and the disease of the unpruned tree was vivid. 
The unpruned tree dropped all its leaves and pears in August. 
The pruned trees matured what fruit they bore, and held their 
foliage green until frost. ’ 

The next spring (1891) I left all the trees without any protec- 
tive treatment. The unpruned tree was again completely 
desolated by the fungus. The pruned trees were healthy, ma- 
turing fine fruit and leaves. 

Experiments hitherto have been chiefly made to test the effi- 
cacy of applications which serve as external defense to the 
plant against invasions of its foes. There is reason for hoping 
that we may make this protection more efficient by some 
fertilization or medication to stimulate and strengthen the con- 
stitutional health of the plant. We use special nutrients and 
tonics against epidemic diseases of the human family; there 
may be found other nutrients and tonics to promote the health 
of plants. The most promising of these are lime, potash and 
the nitrates and sulphates of soda and potassa; also sulphate 
of iron. With the exception, perhaps, of the nitrate of soda, 
to get the full benefit of these chemicals in promotion of plant- 
health, the plant requires some time to appropriate them to its 
uses. In my horticulture the beneficial effects of strong ap- 
plications of lime and ashes given to plants three years ago 


are now just becoming apparent. 
Vinelend, WN. J. & app A. W. Pearson. 


The Danger of Delay in Acquiring Land for 
Public Use. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Mr. Harrison’s letters on ‘‘ The Shore Towns of Massa- 
chusetts” have possessed a vivid personal interest for me 
apart from their value as warnings against the aye od of delay 
in securing public ground. Most of the area of which he 
speaks is familiar to me, much of it hallowed by associations 
of childhood and early life. It is not pleasant to reflect that I 
might now be ordered off as a trespasser from scenes which 
call up memories of friends and relatives whose honorable 
services have contributed to swell the maritime glory of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

But I wish particularly to enforce the lesson of these letters 
by specific examples. More than thirty years ago, when the 
late Nathaniel Silsbee was Mayor of Salem, he conferred with 
me on the possibility of preserving nearly the whole of the pic- 
turesque point of land then known as ‘The Neck,” which 
separates the harbor of Salem from that of Beverly, the eastern 
point of which is spoken of by Mr. Harrison as ‘‘ The Willows.” 
It was then a rocky tract of utterly waste ground, with hills 
commanding magnificent views of the ocean, and containing 
the ruins of old Revolutionary forts. The only building on the 
tract was the almshouse, and it all belonged to the city. _ By 
request of Mr. Silsbee, after several discussions, I prepared a 
design for the arrangement of the larger portion of this tractas 
a public park, in which the old forts were included, and most 
of the ocean-front kept open for pedestrians, with a drive-way 
which in its course revealed all the finest views, while a large 
area Outside was reserved for subdivision into building-lots for 
summer residents, who would be attracted to the place when- 
ever it was thus improved. Mr. Silsbee made every effort to 
have the plan adopted, and urged upon the City Council the 
fact that here was one of the most attractive sites on the east- 
ern shore, nearer to Boston by many miles than those between 
Beverly and Gloucester, which were then just beginning to be 
taken up for private occupation, and that Salem would thus 
secure a possession of unrivaled interest, besides making very 
valuable property of a then almost worthless piece of land. That 
was more than thirty years ago, and had the plan been carried out 
the drives and walks would long before this have been shaded 
by well-grown trees, and Salem would have possessed an un- 
rivaled ocean park, that would have added a unique feature 
to those which her maritime history and quaint characteristics 
have already secured for her. But nobody could be brought 
to consider this other than a visionary scheme, and no action 
was taken upon it. The plan was returned to me, and I pre- 
served it in the faith that time would vindicate the truth of its 
value, but it perished in the great fire of Chicago in 1871. 

Another instance from my own experience is that of the Mid- 
dlesex Fells, which Boston is now trying to secure after much of 
its beauty has been destroyed. It must have been as early as 
1856 or 1857 that I invited a number of gentlemen to visit the 
place with me, and we spent an afternoon riding and walking 
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through the magnificent woods, over the picturesque hills, and 
on the shores of the beautiful lake of three hundred acres, on 
which only one house had then been erected. It was all wild, 
and could then have been had, comparatively, fora song, and 
I pleaded with all the argument I could command that it 
should be secured for the future use of the city and kept in its 
wild condition till wanted. The gentlemen who accom- 
panied me were impressed with the beauty of the place, and 
to some of them it was a revelation that such a tract existed so 
near the city ; but George S. Hillard, who was one of the party, 
doubtless expressed the sentiment of all when he said: ‘‘ You 
might as well try to persuade the Common Council to buy land 
in the moon.” 

Such reminiscences may seem idle, but, surely, experience 
ought to teach wisdom, and actual examples tell with greater 
force than general statements. The instances cited are only 
illustrations of what is happening to-day in every growing 
city, and in my forty years’ experience a& a landscape-gar- 
dener I have witnessed such lamentable results of,the “ penny 
wise, pound foolish” policy that I fee! impelled to sound a 
warning whenever opportunity offers. 

Minneapolis, Minn. H, W. S. Cleveland. 


Apples for the North-west. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Mr. E. P. Powell's list of Apples may answer for the 
part of New York where he lives, but it is generally presump- 
tuous for an eastern man to make out a list for “the north- 
west” or any other territory with which he is not familiar. 

Seek-no-further is the only one of his list we can recom- 
mend here, and only for very favorable locations at that. Even 
this is better top-worked on Virginia Crab stock or Hibernal 
stock four feet above ground. We do not know Kirkland and 
Belle Bonne ; if they are hardy we should like to try them top- 
grafted on Hibernal. Jonathan, Salomeand Grimes’Golden we 
are trying top-worked. In 1854 weset out twelve acres of orchard, 
making our selection from the books and such other recom- 
mendations that would do well enough for New York, Ohio and 
Michigan, but we never raised a bushel from our northern 
Spies, Greenings, Roxbury Russets, Swaars and Wagners all 
put together. Having some recollections of New York Ap- 
ples, and remembering Janesville was about on the same par- 
allel of latitude, we foolishly thought it safe to plant such va- 
rieties as did well in our old home. Those eastern varieties 
grow too late, and do not ripen wood for winter. We want 
such varieties as Duchess of meee We are fairly suc- 
cessful, with care, on good timber soil with Red Astrachan, 
Sops of Wine, St. Lawrence, Lowell, Yellow Transparent, Wolf 
River, Alexander, Fameuse, Wealthy, McMahan, Hibernal, 
Switzer, Longfield, Tallman Sweet, Newell’s Winter, Roman 
Stem, Golden Russet, North-western Greening, Windsor Chief, 
Avista, Alden, Willow Twig, and many new seedlings that are 
coming to the front. Seven of these mentioned are Wisconsin 
seedlings, and have become standard sorts. We are much 
pleased with Patten’s Greening and Iowa Beauty, from Iowa, 
and Peerless, from Minnesota. We are on the hunt for those 
varieties that will rival eastern fruit in quality and productive- 
ness. 

It is fashionable to decry Ben Davis, but this is the most 
profitable Apple that can be grown in the latitude of St. Louis, 
and a southern Ben Davis is nota bad Apple; grown at the 
north it is of poor quality. After some bitter experience, we 
are learning in Wisconsin that our best orchard sites are on 
the northern slope of timber clay ridges, with no protection ex- 
cept from south-west winds ; that we should plant only hardy 
varieties, and trees grown at the north; that a tree should be 
pruned to one central stock, with side branches about eight 
inches apart at the time of planting ; that every fruit or shade 
tree should be protected by a screen which shades the body 
summer and winter. This will protect from sun-scald and 
the borer, and the best protection against these, as well as 
against rabbits and mice, is a lath and wire screen, made by 
weaving lath with small wire, and encircling the tree with it. 
This will last eight years, and is the best and cheapest device 
we have found. 

Janesville, Wis. 


George F. Kellogg. 
Notes. 


In Philadelphia the Ulrich Brunner has been in greater 
demand than any other Rose this winter. 


The house and garden of the late Alphonse Karr, on the 
Riviera in the south of France, have been purchased by some 
of his friends, and are to be preserved as a memorial of the 
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famous author, whose later years were entirely devoted to the 
cultivation of flowers. 


In a letter testifying to the hardiness of Citrus trifoliata in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Joseph Meehan writes that even the ordinary 
Lemon-tree will often survive the winters there when left out. 
One tree lived unprotected through two successive winters, 
after which record of it was lost. 


Jedediah Hotchkiss writes to Science that while the Confed- 
erate soldiers were encainped in the vicinity of the Rappahan- 
nock River in 1862-63, not only they, but the inhabitants of that 
region, used freely the leaves of the common American Holly 
(Ilex opaca) as a substitute for tea. 


The American Architect and Building News recommends, 
as likely to be of practical assistance to persons interested in 
the subject, a pamphlet on ‘‘ The Disposal of Sewage for Iso- 
lated Country Houses,” written by Wm. Paul Gerhard, C., E., 
and recently published by the Iowa State Board of Health. 


More than three thousand persons are employed by the 
famous firm of Moét & Chandon in the cultivation of their 
vineyards near Epernay, the centre of the champagne district 
of France. The cellars in which the wine which they produce 
is stored, cover an area of about one hundred thousand square 
yards, and are cut out of the solid chalk beneath a hill. 


Including the Central Park and the new parks in the northern 
portion of the city, which as yet are hardly available as such, 
the vast area of New York contains twenty-three breathing- 
places, large and small. In Berlin, in addition to the Thier 
Garten, there are three other large parks and about thirty open 
places, variously planted, and, even when very small, usually 
containing statues or other works of art. 


Many Japanese flower-vessels are formed in the shape of a 
boat. Such vessels, according to Japanese ideas, must always 
be suspended in an elevated position in order both that the 
idea of their floating may be expressed, and also that the water 
they contain may not be seen ; for taste would be grievously 
rn Soo if water were visible inside a flower-boat, suggesting 
a leaking or wrecked vessel, and therefore giving birth to 
ominous suggestions. 


A Philadelphia correspondent of the American Florist speaks 
of a new bright pink Carnation which is now being propagated 
in that city by Mr. Colflesh, and another light pink variety of 
Robert Craig’s named Edna Craig, which is pronounced ex- 
quisite in color, of good size, and with a heavy stem. These 
two, with Mr. Lonsdale’s Grace Battles, another promising 
pink variety which has been mentioned before, are soon to be 
offered to the public. 


Professor Halsted, who has charge of the Exhibition of 
Weeds at the Chicago Columbian Fair, has sent out a circular 
requesting specimens from all states and territories. Seeds 
are especially desired as well as seedlings in various stages of 
development. The root-system, flower and flower-cluster and 
seed-vessel are also essential. If the weed is large, specimens 
must be procured while they are small enough to mount the 
whole plant, roots and all, upon a herbarium-sheet not over a 
foot in length. The collecting must be done during the present 
season, and the specimens sentin for mounting, labeling, etc., 
by the 1st of December. 


Mr. W. R. Lazenby reports in the Bulletin of the Torrey 
Botanical Club that he has compared the catalogue of the 
plants of Franklin County, Ohio, published in 1891 by Messrs. 
Selby & Craig, with the list, covering the same district, which 
Professor W. S. Sullivant issued nearly fifty years ago, and 
which was considered a conscientious one at that time. The 
total number of plants now credited to the county is 1,002, as 
against 779 in the early catalogue. Of this total number fifteen 
per cent. are introduced plants ; but when the additions to the 
old list, numbering 223, are considered by themselves the pro- 
portion of foreign plants amounts to nearly forty per cent. 


A book likely to be of great value to tourists has recently 
been published in Paris under the title Autour de Paris. Its 
author is Monsieur Louis Barron, and it gives, in charming 
language and with much historical information, descriptions 
of all the interesting towns, buildings, landscapes and gardens 
in the vicinity of the capital, supplying a much-needed guide 
not only to such famous spots at St. Germain, Fontainebleau, 
Chantilly and Versailles, but to a multitude of others which, 
while almost equally delightful, are less celebrated, and there- 
fore have usually been unvisited even by the most eager and 
industrious of foreign travelers. The work is published by 
Quantin. 
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Foreign Br. ny describe an amusing exhibition which was 
recently held in the park at Brussels. The Burgomaster ap- 
pointed a certain day when the sculptors of the city might dis- 
play their skill in the rapid modeling of figures in snow, and 
the public would be admitted to view the results of their skill 
for a small admittance-fee, the money foing to charitable ob- 
jects. A number of sculptors entered the novel arena; by 
sunset their work was finished, and during the evening it was 
examined under the electric light by crowds of people. The 
most conspicuous work was a colossal figure representing 
Charity, while others were of a more “realistic” sort, notable 
among these being certain figures of nurse-maids and sol- 
diers seated, after the manner of their prototypes, on the park 
benches. 


The recently issued annual report of the Park Commission- 
ers of Lynn, Massachusetts, is illustrated with charming pic- 
tures of the ground under their control, and it tells us that, 
although the town is a great manufacturing centre, the people 
who frequent the Lynn Woods “seem to have a sense of 
ownership which begets a feeling of care and responsibility 
for the property, which isa better protection than a police, how- 
ever watchful, could give.” Only three arrests were made 
during the year, and only one of them was for destruction of 
property, although the rules against breaking branches and 
picking flowers are necessarily strict; and no complaints of 
rowdyism or improper conduct were preferred. Prairie-hens 
and quail, introduced into the woods from the west, have 
made themselves at home and are breeding in a satisfactory 
way. 


The Cauliflowers for which Erfurt is famous are grown on a 
low-lying strip of land some miles in length and intersected by 
warm springs which never freeze, even in this vigorous cli- 
mate. The ground is cut into beds a hundred yards long by 
twenty wide, and the water flows around each in ditches about 
nine feet wide. The beds themselves are raised two or three 
feet above the level of the ditches, and the plants are watered 
with a bowl about the size of an ordinary hand-cup fitted to 
the end of a pole ten feet long, with which the water is taken 
from the ditches by hand and poured on and around the plants. 
This involves considerable labor during the hot summer 
months, but the plants flourish under such treatment and 
bring a very remunerative crop. Water Cress is grown in the 
ditches successfully, because the water is kept at an even 
temperature all the year round. Erfurt is one of the few 
places in Germany where Water Cress can be grown in 
quantity. 


In Dr. Peter Heylyn’s Help to English History, published at 
London in the year 1680, occurs incidentally an interesting bit 
of horticultural information. Describing the city of Glouces- 
ter, he says that the region where it lies is ‘a fruitful and a 
pleasant Country, being honoured with a full course of the 
River of Severn and the original fountain of the River of 
Thames. That part thereof which is beyong the Severn is 
overspread with Woods ; all which included in one name, made 
the Forst of Dean. That part that butteth upon Oxfordshire is 
swelled up with hills, called the Cotswold hills; but these even 
covered, as it were, with Sheep, which yields a Wooll of nota- 
ble fineness, hardly inferior to the best of England. Between 
these two is seated a most fruitful Vale, fruitful to admiration 
of all kinds of grain and heretofore of Vines and Vineyards ; 
the want of which is now supplied by a drink made of Apples, 
called Sider, which here they make in great abundance.” It 
certainly seems strange to-day to think of this western part of 
England as a region where cider was a comparative novelty, 
pes where the manufacture of wine had been carried on. 


Catalogues Received. 


Ames PLow Co., Boston, Mass.; Plows and other Farming Imple- 
ments and Machinery.—Wm. ELLiotT & Sons, 54 and x Dey Street, 
New York; Vegetable and Flower Seeds and Bulbs.—Wm. M. Joun- 
sTon, Wilmot, Stark Co., Ohio; The Daisy Force Pump and Sprayer. 
—C. H. Joosten, 3 Coenties Slip, New York; Wholesale Trade Cata- 
logue of Bulbs and Plants.—L&NAULT-HvEt, Ussy (Calvados), France ; 
C. H. Joosten, New York, Agent; Wholesale Catalogue of Nursery 
Stock.—RICHARD Mort, Burlington, Vt.; Vegetable, Grass and Flower 
Seeds, Flowering and Foliage Plants, Trees, etc.—C. S. Pratt, Read- 
ing, Mass.; Price-list of Choice Strawberry Plants and other Small 
Fruits.—Ture Gro. L. Squier Mrc. Co., 189-195 Water Street, New 
York; Seeds, Roots, Plants, and Garden Requisites.—WM. STAHL, 

uincy, Ill.; Fruit Trees, Plants and Vines; Excelsior Spraying Out- 

ts.—PHIL. STRUBLER, Napierville, Ill.; Price-list of Small Fruit 
Plants. 





